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self, with so much grace and so much subtlety that the
moral victory, more often than not, was on his side.
The reason for Gandhi's growing influence was that
he had produced results. As a result of constant politi-
cal agitation, we were able to have, for the first time
in the history of India, governments drawn from the
elected representatives of the people. It was iinpressive
to see representative Indians in office. This would never
have been possible except for the sustained resistance
which Gandhi had offered. He had given the national
demand a cohesive force.
Gandhi stood for three main things: freedom, non-
violence, and the untouchables. On these issues he never
wavered. His consistency had its disadvantages. It did
not make allowances for the element of human nature
or for the weaknesses and vagaries of the average man.
It was unhealthy in a nation aspiring to democracy that
a single man should continually dictate policy. The re-
sult was that many of his followers got pushed into
leadership without having a mind or any opinion of
their own. His followers, moreover, became intolerant
of criticism against him or against themselves.
But as I looked at the Indian political scene in the
year 1943 it presented a less one-sided picture. Another
Indian had come on that same scene and occasionally
he stole the headlines.
His name was Mohamed AH Jinnah.
I first heard of him when someone in our house was
telling how, as a handsome young England-returned
Moslem, Jinnah had married a Parsi baronet's daughter
and how our local 'Social-Register set was in a furore
over the marriage. Jinnah had put our society, with a
capital "S/f into complete disorder. That sort of thing
wasn't done in India, nor was it encouraged. Orthodoxy